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THE DUKE S CHILDREN. 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
—_—_\_>—— 


CHAPTER XXVI. DINNER AT THE BEARGARDEN. 


Tue duke was in the gallery of the, 
House of Commons which is devoted to 
the use of peers, and Silverbridge, having 
heard that his father was there, had come 
up to him. It was then about half-past 
1 five, and the House had settled down to 
business. Prayers had been read, petitions 
| had been presented, and Ministers had 
gone through their course of baiting with 
that equanimity and air of superiority 

| which always belongs to a well-trained 
occupant of the Treasury Bench. 

The duke was very anxious that his son 
should attend to his parliamentary duties, 
» but he was too proud a man and too 
| generous to come to the House as a spy. 
| It was his present habit always to be in 
his own place when the Lords were 
sitting, and to remain there while the 
Lords sat. It was not, for many reasons, 
an altogether satisfactory occupation, but 
it was the best which his life afforded him. 
| He would never, however, come across into 
the other House without letting his son 
know of his coming, and Lord Silverbridge 
had on this occasion been on the look-out, 
and had come up to his father at once. 
“Don’t let me take you away,” said the 
duke, “ if you are particularly interested 
in your chief’s defence ;” for Sir Timothy 
Beeswax was defending some measure of 
legal reform in which he was said to have 
fallen into trouble. 

“T can hear it up here, you know, sir.’ 

“Hardly if you are talking to me.’ 

“To tell the truth, it’s a matter I don’t 
care about. They’ve got into some mess 
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as to the number of judges and what they | 


ought to do. Finn was saying that they 
_ had so arranged that there was one judge 
| who never could possibly do anything.” 
“If Mr. Finn said so it would probably 
be so, with some little allowance for Irish 
exaggeration. He is a clever man, with 
less of his country’s hyperbole than others ; 
_ but still not without his share.” 

“You know him well, I suppose.” 

“Yes; as one man does know another 
in the political world.” 

“Bat he is a friend of yours ! ? I don’t 
mean an ‘honourable friend,’ which i is great 
bosh ; but you know him at home.” 

“ Ob, yes; certainly. He 
staying with me at Matching. In public 
life such intimacies come from politics.” 

“You don’t care very much about him 
then?” 

The duke paused a moment before he 
answered. “Yes, I do; and in what I 
said just now perhaps I wronged him. I 
have been under obligations to Mr. Finn— 
in a matter as to which he behaved ma | 
well. I have found him to be a gentleman. 
If you come across him in the Honse I 
would wish you to be courteous to him. 
I have not seen him since we came from 
abroad. I have been able to see nobody. 
Bat if ever again I should entertain my 
friends at my table, Mr. Finn would be 
one who would always be welcome there.” 
This he said with a sadly serious air as 
though wishing that his words should be 


remembering that he owed recompense to 
Mrs. Finn, and was making an effort to pay 
the debt. “But your leader is striking 
out into unwonted eloquence. Surely we 
t | onght to listen to him.” 
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when there was nothing to be said was 

ssessed of great plenty of words. And 
he was gifted with that peculiar power 
which enables a man to have the last word 
in every encounter—a power which we are 
apt to call repartee, which is in truth the 
readiness which comes from continual 
practice. You shall meet two men of whom 
you shall know the one to be endowed 
with the brilliancy of true genius, and the 
other to be possessed of but moderate 
parts, and shall find the former never able 
to hold his own against the latter. In a 
debate, the man of moderate parts will 
seem to be greater than the man of genius. 
But this skill of tongue, this glibness of 
speech is hardly an affair of intellect at 
all. It is—as is style to the writer—not 
the wares which he has to take to market, 
but the vehicle in which they may be 
carried. Of what avail to you is it to 
have filled granaries with corn if you 
cannot get your corn to the consumer? 
Now Sir Timothy was a great vehicle, but 
he had not in truth much corn to send. 
He could turn a laugh against an adversary; 
no man better. He could seize, at the 
momeut, every advantage which the oppor- 
tunity might give him. The Treasury 
Bench on which he sat and the big box on 
the table before him were to him fortifica- 
tions of which he knew how to use every 
stone. The cheers and the jeers of the 
House had been so measured by him that 
he knew the value and force of every 
sound. Politics had never been to him a 
study; but to parliamentary strategy he 
had devoted all his faculties. No one 
knew so well as Sir Timothy how to 
make arrangements for business, so that 
every detail should be troublesome to his 
opponents. He could foresee a month 
beforehand that on a certain day a royal 
concert would make the House empty, and 
would generously give that day to a less 
observant adversary. He knew howto blind 
the eyes of members to the truth. Those on 
the opposite side of the House would find 
themselves checkmated by his astuteness— 
when, with all their pieces on the board, 
there should be none which they could 
move. And this to him was government! 
It was to these purposes that he conceived 
that a great statesman should devote 
himself! Parliamentary management! 


That, in his mind, was, under this consti- 
tution of ours, the one act essential for 
government. 

In all this he was very great; but when 
it might fall to his daty either to suggest 





or to defend any real piece of proposed 
legislation he was less happy. On this 
occasion he had been driven to take the 
matter in hand, because he had previously 
been concerned in it as a lawyer. He had 
allowed himself to wax angry as he 
endeavoured to answer certain personal 
criticisms. Now Sir Timothy was never 
stronger than when he simulated anger. 
His mock indignation was perhaps his 
most powerful weapon. But real anger 
is a passion which few men can use with 
jadgment. And now Sir Timothy was 
really angry, and condescended to speak of 
our old friend Phineas, who had made the 
onslaught, as a bellicose Irishman. There 
was an over-true story as to our friend 
having once been seduced into fighting a 
duel, and those who wished to decry him 
sometimes alluded to the adventure. Sir 
Timothy had been called to order, but the 
Speaker had ruled that “ bellicose Irish- 
man” was not beyond the latitude of 
parliamentary animadversion. Then Sir 
Timothy had repeated the phrase with 
emphasis, and the duke hearing it in the 
gallery had made his remark as to the 
unwonted eloquence of his son’s parlia- 
mentary chief. 

“Surely we ought to listen to him,” 
said the duke. And for a short time they 
did listen. “Sir Timothy is not a man I 
like, you know,” said the son, feeling him- 
self obliged to apologise for his subjection 
to such a chief. 

“ T never particularly loved him myself.” 

“They say that he is a sort of neces- 
sity.” 

“A Conservative Fate,” said the duke. 

“ Well, yes ; he is so—so awfully clever ! 
We all feel that we could not get on with- 
out him. When you were in, he was one 
of your party.” 

“Oh, yes ; he was oneof us. I have no 
right to complain of you for using him. 
But when you say you could not get om 
without him, does it not occur to you thai 
shonld he—let us say be taken up tc 
heaven—you would have to get on with- 
outhim?” | 

“Then he would be—out of the way, 
sir.” 

“What you mean perhaps is that you 
do not know how to get rid of him.” 

“Of course I don’t pretend to under- 
stand much about it; but they all think 
that he does know how to keep the party 
together. I don’t think we are proud of 
him.” 


“Hardly that.” 
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“Ho is awfully useful. A man has to 
look out so sharp to be always ready for 
those other fellows! I beg your pardon, 
sir, but I mean your side.” 

“T understand who the other fellows 
are.” 

“And it isn’t everybody who will go 
through such a grind. A man to do it 
must be always ready. He has so many 
little things to think of. As far as I can 
see, we all feel that we could not get 
along very well without him.” Upon the 
whole the duke was pleased with what he 
heard from his son. The young man’s 
ideas about politics were boyish, but they 
were the ideas of a clear-headed boy. 
Silverbridge had picked =p some of the 
ways of the place, though he had not yet 
formed any sound political opinions. 

Then Sir Timothy finished a long speech 
with a flowery peroration, in which he 
declared that if Parliament were desirous 
of keeping the realms of Her Majesty free 
from the invasions of foreigners it must be 
done by maintaining the dignity of the 
judicial bench. There were some clamours 
at this; and although it was now dinner- 
time, Phineas Finn, who had been called a 
bellicose Irishman, was able to say a word 
ortwo. “The Right Honourable gentleman 
no doubt means,” said Phineas, “that we 
must carry ourselves with some increased 
external dignity. The world is bigwigging 
itself, and we must buy a bigger wig than 
any we have got, in order to confront the 
world with proper self-respect. Turvey- 
drop and deportment will suffice for us 
against any odds.” 

Abont half-past seven the House became 
very empty. “ Where are you going to 
dine, sir? ” asked Silverbridge. The duke, 
with something like a sigh, said he sup- 
posed he should dine at home. 

“You never were at the Beargarden— 
were you, sir?” asked Silverbridge 
suddenly. 

“ Never,” said the duke. 

“ Come and dine with me.” 

“Tf am not a member of the club.” 

* We don’t care at all about that. Any- 
body can take in anybody.” 

“ Does not that make it promiscuous ? ” 

“ Well—no; I don’t know that it does. 
It seems to go on very well. I dare say 
there are some cads there sometimes. But 
I don’t know where one doesn’t meet 
cads. There are plenty in the House of 
Commons.” 

“ There issomething in that, Silverbridge, 
which makes me think that you have not 


realised the difference between private and 
public life. In the former you choose your 
own associates, and are responsible for your 
choice. In the latter you are concerned 
with others for the good of the State; and 
though, even for the State’s sake, you 
would not willingly be closely allied with 
those whom you think dishonest, the out- 
ward manners and fashions of life need 
create no barriers. I should not turn up 
my nose at the House of Commons because 
some constituency might send them an 
illiterate shoemaker ; but I might probably 
find the illiterate shoemaker an unprofitable 
“rere for my private hours.” 

“T don’t think there will be any shoe- 
makers at the Beargarden.” 

“Even if there were I would go and 
dine with you. I shall be glad to see the 
place where you, I suppose, pass many 
hours.” 

“T find it a very good shop to dine at. 
The place at the House is so stuffy and 
nasty. Besides, one likes to get away for 
a little time.” 

“Certainly. I never was an advocate 
for living im the House. One should 
always change the atmosphere.” Then 
they got into a cab and went to the club. 
Silverbridge was a little afraid of what he 
was doing. Tho invitation had come from 
him on the spur of the moment, and he 
hardly ventured to think that his father 
would accept it. And now he did not 
quite know how the duke would go through 
the ceremony. “The other fellows” would 
all come and stare at a man whom they 
had all been taught to regard as the most 
un-Beargardenish of men. But he was 
especially anxious to make things pleasant 
for his father. 

“What shall I order?” said the son as 
he took the duke into a dressing-room to 
wash his hands. The duke suggested that 
anything sufficient for his son would 
certainly be sufficient for him. 

Nothing especial occurred during the 
dinner, which the duke appeared to enjoy 
very much. “Yes; I think it is very 
good soup,” he said. “I don’t think they 
ever give me any soup at home.” Then 
the son expressed his opinion that unless 
his father looked about rather more 
sharply, “they” very soon would provide 
no dinner at all, remarking that expe- 
rience had taught him that the less people 
demanded the more they were “sat upon.” 
The duke did like his dinner—or rather 
he liked the feeling that he was dining 
with hisson. A report that the Dake of 
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Omnium was with Lord Silverbridge soon 
went round the room, and they who were 
justified by some previous acquaintance 
came up to greet him. To all who did so 
he was very gracious, and was specially so 
to Lord Popplecourt, who happened to pass 
close by the table. 

“T think he is a fool,” whispered Silver- 


he had seen Tifto at a table dining alone, 
and had bobbed his head at him. Then he 
had taken the duke to the farther end of 
the room, and had trusted that fear would 
keep the major in his place. Fear had 
kept the major in his place. When the 
major learned who the stranger was, he 
had become silent and reserved. Befors 


[Conducted by is 











bridge as soon as Popplecourt had passed.|the father and son had finished their 
“ What makes you think so?” dinner, Tifto had gone to his cigar; and 
“ We thought him an ass at Eton?” [so that danger was over. 
“He has done pretty well, however.” “By George, there’s Silverbridge has 
“Oh, yes—in a way.” got his governor to dinner,” said Tifto, 
“Somebody has told me that he is a/ standing in the middle of the room, and 

careful man about his property.” looking round as though he wereannouncing 
“‘T believe he is all that,” said Silver- | some confusion of the heavens and earth. 


bridge. “Why shouldn’t Lord Silverbridge 
“Then I don’t see why you should think | have his father to dine with him ? ” asked 
him a fool.” Mr. Lupton. 


To this Silverbridge made no reply;| ‘I believe I know Silverbridge as well 
partly, perhaps, because he had nothing jas any man, and by George it is the very 
to say, but hindered also by the coming | last thing of the kind that I should have 
in of Tregear. This was an accident, the| expected. There have been no end of 
possibility of which had not crossed him. | quarrels.” 

Unfortunately, too, the duke’s back was; ‘There has been no quarrel at all,” 
turned, so that Tregear, as he walked up| said Tregear, who had then just entered 
the room, could not see who was sitting | the room. “ Nothing on earth would make 
at his friend’s table. Tregear, coming up, | Silverbridge quarrel with his father, and 
stood close to the duke’s elbow before he | I think it would break the duke’s heart 
recognised the man, and spoke some word | to quarrel with his son.” Tifto endeavoured 
or two to Silverbridge. ‘“ How do you do,| to argue the matter out; but Tregear, 
Mr. Tregear?” said the duke, turning | having made the assertion on behalf of his 
round. friend, would not allow himself to be 

“Oh, my lord, I did not know that it | enticed into farther speech. Nevertheless 
was you.” there was a good deal said by others, 

“You hardly would. I am quite a/| during which the major drank two glasses 
stranger here. Silverbridge and I came | of whisky-and-water. In the dining-room 
up from the House together, and he has| he had been struck with awe by the 
been hospitable enough to give me a/duke’s presence, and had certainly no 
dinner. I will tell you an odd thing for a} idea of presenting himself personally to 
London man, Mr. Tregear. I have not|the great man. But Bacchus lent him 
dined at a London club for fifteen years | aid, and when the discussion was over, 
before this.” and the whisky had been swallowed, it 

“T hope you like it, sir,” said Silver- | occurred to him that he would go upstairs 
bridge. and ask to be introduced. 

“Very much, indeed. Good evening,| In the meantime the duke and his son 
Mr. Tregear. I suppose you have to go| were seated in close conversation on one 
to your dinner now.” of the upstairs sofas. It was a rule at the 

Then they went into one of the rooms} Beargarden that men might smoke all 
upstairs to have coffee, the son declining | over the house except in the dining-room ; 
to go into the smoking-room, and assuring | but there was one small chamber called 
his father that he did not in the least care | the library in which the practice was not 
about a cigar after dinner. ‘ You would | often followed. The room was generally 
be smothered, sir.” The duke did as he| deserted, and at this moment the father 
was bidden and went upstairs. There was|and son were the only occupants. “A 
in truth a strong reason for avoiding the | club,” said the duke, as he sipped his 
publicity of the smoking-room. When | coffee, “ is a comfortable and an economical 
bringing his father to the club he had | residence. A man gets what he wants 
thought nothing about Tregear, but he | well served, and gets it cheap. But it 
had thought about Tifto. As he entered | has its drawbacks.” 
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“You always see the same fellows,” 
said Silverbridge. 

“A man who lives much at a club is 
apt to fall into a selfish mode of life. He 
is taught to think that his own comfort 
should always be the first object. A man 
can never be happy unless his first objects 
are outside himself. Personal self-indul- 
gence begets a sense of meanness, which 
sticks to a man even when he has got 
beyond all hope of rescue. It is for that 
reason, among others, that marriage is so 
desirable.” 

“A man should marry, I suppose.” 

“Unless a man has on his shoulders the 
burden of a wife and children he should, 
I think, feel that he has shirked ont of 
school. He is not doing his share of the 
work of the Commonwealth.” 

“Pitt was not married, sir.” 

“No; and a great many other good men 
have remained unmarried. Do you mean 
to be another Pitt?” 

“T don’t intend to be a Prime Minister.” 

“I would not recommend you to 
entertain that ambition. Pitt perhaps 
hardly had time for marriage. You may 
be more lucky.” 

“‘T suppose I shall marry some day.” 

“T shall be glad to see you marry 
early,” said the duke, speaking in a low 
voice, almost solemnly, but in his quietest, 
sweetest tone of voice. “You are peculiarly 
situated. Though as yet you are only the 
heir to the property and honours of our 
family, still, were you married, almost 
everything would be at your disposal. 
There is so much which I should only be 
too ready to give up to you!” 

“T can’t bear to hear you talking of 
giving up anything,” said Silverbridge 
energetically. 

Then the father looked round the room 
furtively, and seeing that the door was 
shut, and that they were assuredly alone, he 
put out his hand and gently stroked the 
young man’s hair. It was almost a caress 
—as though he would have said to himself : 
“Were he my daughter, I would kiss 
him.” ‘There is much I would fain give 
up,” he said. “If you were a married 
man the house in Carlton Terrace would 
be fitter for you than for me. I have dis- 
qualified myself for taking that part in 
society which should be filled by the head 
of our family. You who have inherited 
so much from your mother would, if you 
married pleasantly, do all that right 
well.” He paused for a moment and then 
asked a straightforward question, very 





quickly: “‘You have never thought of 
anyone yet, I suppose ?” 

Silverbridge had thought very much of 
somebody. He was quite aware that he 
had almost made an offer to Lady Mabel. 
She certainly had not given him any 


‘encouragement; but the very fact that 


she had not done so allured him the more. 
He did believe that he was thoroughly 
in love with Lady Mabel. She had 
told him that he was too young— 
but he was older than Lady Mab herself 
by a week. She was beautifal—that was 
certain. It was acknowledged by all that 
she was clever. As for blood—of which 
he believed his father thought much— 
there was perhaps none better in England. 
He had heard it said of her—as he now 
well remembered, in his father’s presence 
—that she had behaved remarkably well 
in trying circumstances. She had no 
fortune—everybody knew that; but then 
he did not want fortune. Would not this 
be a good opportunity for breaking the 
matter to his father ? 

“You have never thought of anyone?” 
said the duke, again very sweetly, very 
softly. 

“Bat I have!” Lord Silverbridge as 
he made the announcement blustied up to 
the eyes. 

Then there came over the father some- 
thing almost of fear. If he was to be 
told, how would it be if he could not 
approve P 

“Yes, I have,” said Silverbridge, recover- 
ing himself. “If you wish it, I will tell 
you who it is.” 

“Nay, my boy, as to that consult your 
own feelings. Are you sure of yourself?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“‘ Have you spoken to her?” 

“Well, yes, in part. She has not 
accepted me, if you mean that. Rather 
the contrary.” Now the duke would have 
been very unwilling to say that his son 
would certainly be accepted by any girl in 
England to whom he might choose to offer 
his hand. But when the idea of a donbt 
was suggested to him, it did seem odd 
that his son should ask in vain. What 
other young man was there who could 
offer so much, and who was at the same 
time so likely to be loved for his own sake ? 
He smiled, however, and was silent. ‘I 
suppose I may as well out with it,” con- 
tinued Silverbridge. “You know Lady 


“Lady Mabel Grex. Yes; I know her.” 
“Ts there any objection ?” 
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“Ts she not your senior P?” 

“No, sir; no; she is younger than I 
am.” 

“Her father is not a man I esteem.” 

“But she has always been so good!” 
Then the duke was again silent. ‘ Have 
you not heard that, sir ?” 

“T think I have.” 

“Ts not that a great deal P” 

“A very great deal. To be good must 


of all qualities be the best. She is very 
beautifal.” 

“T think so, sir. Of course she has no 
money.” 


“Tt is not needed. It is not needed. I 
have no objection to.make. If you are 
sure of your own mind iz 

“T am quite sure of that, sir.” 

“ Then I will raise no objection. 





Lady 


Mabel Grex! Her father, I fear, is not 
a worthy man. I hear that he is a 
gambler.” 


“ He is so poor!” 

“That makes it worse, Silverbridge. A 
man who gambles because he has money 
that he can afford to lose is, to my thinking, 
a fool. But he who gambles because he 
has none, is—well, let us hope the best of 
him. You may,give her my love.” 

“She has not accepted me.” 

“ But should she do so, you may.” 

“She almost rejected me. But I am 
not sure that she was in earnest, and I 
mean to try again.” Just at that moment 
the door was openec, and Major Tifto 
walked into the room. 


CHAPTER XXVII. MAJOR TIFTO AND THE DUKE. 


“‘T pea your pardon, Silverbridge,” said 
the major, entering the room, “ but I was 
looking for Longstaff.” 

“‘ He isn’t here,” said Silverbridge, who 
did not wish to be interrupted by his 
racing friend. 

“Your father, I believe?” said Tifto. 
He was red in the face, but was in other 
respects perhaps improved in appearance 
by his liquor. In his more sober moments 
he was not always able to assume that 
appearance of equality with his companions 
which it was the ambition of his soul to 
achieve. But a second glass of whisky- 
and-water would always enable him to bark 
before the company with all the courage of 
my lady’s pug. ‘‘ Would you do me the great 
honour to introduce me to his grace ?” 

Silverbridge was not prone to turn his 
back upon a friend because he was low in 
the world. He had begun to understand 
that he had made a mistake by connecting 





himself with the major, but at the club he 
always defended his partner. Though he 
not unfrequently found himself obliged to 
snub the major himself, he always counte- 
nanced the little master of hounds, and 
was true to his own idea of “standing toa 
fellow.” Nevertheless he did not wish to 
introduce his friend to his father. The 
duke saw it all at a glance, and felt that the 
introduction should be made. ‘ Perhaps,” 
said he, getting up from his chair, “ this 
is Major Tifto.” 

“Yes, my lord duke. 
Tifto.” 

The duke bowed graciously. 

““My father and I were engaged about 
private matters,” said Silverbridge. 

“IT beg ten thousand pardons!” ex- 
claimed the major. ‘I did not intend to 
intrude.” 

“T think we had done,” said the duke. 
“Pray sit down, Major Tifto.” The 
major sat down. “ Though now I bethink 
myself, I have to beg your pardon—that 
I, a stranger, should ask you to sit down in 
your own club.” 

“ Don’t mention it, my lord duke.” 

“T am so unused to clubs, that I forgot 
where I was.” 

“Quite so, my lord duke. I hope you 
think that Silverbridge is looking well ? ” 

“Yes—yes. I think so.” 

Silverbridge bit his lips and turned his 
face away to the door. 

“We didn’t make a very good thing of 
our Derby nag the other day. Perhaps 
your grace has heard all that.” 

“TI did hear thatthe horse in which you are 
both interested had failed to win the race.” 

“Yes, he did. The Prime Minister, we 
call him, your grace, out of compliment 
to a certain ministry which I wish it was 
going on to-day instead of the seedy lot 
we've got in. I think, my lord duke, that 
anyone you may ask will tell you that I 
know what running is. Well, I can assure 
you—your grace, that is—that since I’ve 
seen ’orses I've never seen a ’orse fitter than 
him. When he got his canter that morn- 
ing it was nearly even betting. Not that I 
or Silverbridge were fools enough to put 
on anything at that rate. But I never 
saw a ’orse so bad ridden. I don’t mean 
to say anything, my lord duke, against 
the man. But if that fellow hadn’t been 
squared, or else wasn’t drunk, or else 
wasn’t off his head, that ’orse must have 
won, my lord duke.” 

“TI do not know anything about racing, 
Major Tifto.” 
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“T suppose not, your grace. But as I 
and Silverbridge are together in this 
matter, I thought I’d just let your grace 
know that we ought to have had a very 
good thing. I thought that perhaps your 
grace might like to know that.” 

“ Tifto, you are making an ass of your- 
self,” said Silverbridge. 

“‘ Making an ass of myself!” exclaimed 
the major. 

‘Yes, considerably.” 

“T think you area little hard upon your 
friend,” said the duke, with an attempt at 
alaugh. “It is not to be supposed that 
he should know how utterly indifferent I 
am to everything connected with the turf.” 

“T thought, my lord duke, you might 
care about learning how Silverbridge was 
going on.” This the peor little man said 
almost with a whine. His partner’s rough- 
ness had knocked out of him nearly all the 
courage which Bacchus had given him. 

““So I do; anything that interests him, 
interests me. But, perhaps, of all his 
pursuits racing is the one to which I am 
least able to lend an attentive ear. That 
every horse has a head, and that all did 
have tails till they were ill-used, is the 
extent of my stable knowledge.” 

“‘ Very good, indeed, my lord duke; very 
good, indeed! Ha, ha, ha—all horses have 
heads, and all have tails! Heads and 
tails. Upon my word that is the best 
thing I have heard for a long time. I 
will do myself the honour of wishing your 
grace good-night. By-bye, Silverbridge.” 
Then he left the room, having been made 
supremely happy by what he considered 
to have been the duke’s joke. Nevertheless 
he would remember the snubbing, and 
would be even with Silverbridge some day. 
Did Lord Silverbridge think that he was 
going to look after his lordship’s ’orses, 
and do this always on the square, and 
then be snubbed for doing it! 

“T am sorry that he should have come 
in to trouble you,” said the son. 

“He has not troubled me much. I do 
not know whether he has troubled you. 
If you are coming down to the House 
again I will walk with you.” Silverbridge 
of course had to go down to the House 
again, and they started together. ‘“ That 
man did not trouble me, Silverbridge; but 
the question is whether such an acquaint- 
ance must not be troublesome to you.” 

“T’m not very proud of him, sir.” 

“But I think one ought to be proud of 
one’s friends.” 


“In what way then?” 

“He understands racing.” 

“He is the partmer of your pleasure 
then; the man in whose society you love 
to enjoy the recreation of the racecourse.” 

“It is, sir, because he understands it.” 

“T thought that a gentleman on the 
turf would havea trainer for that purpose, 
not a companion. You mean to imply that 
you can save money by leaguing yourself 
with Major Tifto.” 

‘* No, sir, indeed.” 

“Tf you associate with him, not for 
pleasure, then it surely must be for profit. 
That you should do the former would be 
to me so surprising that I must regard it 
as impossible. That you should do the 
latter is, I think, a reproach.” This he 
said with no tone of anger in his voice, so 
gently that Silverbridge at first hardly 
understood it. But gradually all that was 
meant came in upon him, and he felt him- 
self to be ashamed of himself. 

“ He is bad,” he said at last. 

“ Where he is bad I will not say; but I 
am sure that you can gain nothing by his 
companionship.” 

“T will get rid of him,” said Silver- 
bridge, after a considerable pause. “I 
cannot do so all at once, but I will do it.” 

“Tt will be better, I think.” 

“Tregear has been telling me the same 
thing.” 

“Ts he objectionable to Mr. Tregear ? ” 
asked the duke. 

“Oh, yes. Tregear cannot bear him. 
You treated him a great deal better than 
Tregear ever does.” 
“T do not deny that he is entitled to be 
treated well; but so also is your groom. Let 
us say no more about him. And so it is 
to be Mabel Grex ?” 
“T did not say so, sir. How can I 
answer for her? Only it was so pleasant 
for me to know that you would approve if 
it should come off.” 
“Yes, I will approve. When she has 
accepted you ¥ 
“ But I don’t think she will.” 
“Tf she should, tell her that I will go 
to her at once. It will be much to have 
a new daughter; very much that you 
should have a wife. Where would she 
like to live ?” 

“Oh, sir, we haven’t got as far as that 
et.” 

“T daresay not; I daresay not,” said 
the duke. “ Gatherum is always thought 
to be dull.” 








“He isn’t my friend in that way at all.” 


“ She wouldn’t like Gatherum, I’m sure.” 
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“ Have you asked her?” 

“No, sir. But nobody ever did like 
Gatherum.” 

“T suppose not. And yet, Silverbridge, 
what a sum of money it cost!” 

“TI believe it did.” 

“All vanity; and vexation of spirit!” 
The duke, no doubt, was thinking of 
certain scenes passed at the great house in 
question, which scenes had not been 
delightfal to him. “ No, I don’t suppose 
she would wish to live at Gatheram. The 
Horns was given expressly by my uncle 
to your dear mother, and I should like 
Mary to have the place.” 

“ Certainly.” 

“You should live among your tenantry. 
I don’t care so very much for Matching.” 

“It is the one place you do like, sir.” 

“However, we can manage all that. 
Carlton Terrace I do not particularly like; 
but it is a good house, and there you 
should hang up your hat when in London. 
When it is settled let me know at once.” 

“ But if it should never be settled! ” 

“TI will ask no questions; but if it be 
settled, tell me.” Then in Palace Yard he 
was turning to go, but before he did so he 
said another word leaning on his son’s 
shoulder. “I do not think that Mabel 
Grex and Major Tifto would do well 
together at all.” 

“There shall be an end to that, sir.” 

‘God bless you, my boy!” said the duke. 

Lord Silverbridge sat in the House—or 
to speak more accurately, in the smoking- 
room of the House—for about an hour 
thinking over all that had passed between 
himself and his father. He certainly had 
not intended to say anything about Lady 
Mab, but on the spur of the moment it 
had all come out. Now, at any rate, it 
was decided for him that he must, in set 
terms, ask her to be his wife. The scene 
which had just occurred had made him 
thoroughly sick of Major Tifto. He must 
get rid of the major, and there could be no 
way of doing this at once so easy and so 
little open to observation as marriage. If 
he were but once engaged to Mabel Grex 
the dismissal of Tifto would be quite a 
matter of course. He would see Lady 
Mabel again on the morrow, and ask her 
in direct language to be his wife. 











POSTAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


Now that Britannia has decided that a 
monument should be erected or founded in 
memory of the creator of our modern postal 








system—that Rowland Hill’s great work 
should in some wise receive a permanent 
mark of approbation, it may not be amiss to 
note that all that that redoubtable “fellow 
from Birmingham” achieved was done in the 
teeth of almost fanatical opposition; and 
that further improvements, if not furiously 
opposed, are yet subject to a certain official 
deadening process which tends to reduce 
them to mere forms. Reforms and im- 
provements of nearly all human systems, 
including that of the post-office, do not 
arise from within, but are forced inward 
by external pressure. When it became 
known to the ancient officials of the post- 
office that Rowland Hill’s scheme was to be 
carried out they sat down to do their work 
honestly enough, but in a savage spirit of 
depreciation, and it was only after the expe- 
rience of years had shown them how com- 
pletely he wasin the right that they cordially 
acquiesced in his plans. Perhaps nobody 
was ever treated altogether more shabbily 
then the inventor of the penny post, and 
perhaps it is due to some dim appreciation 
of the injustice he suffered that successive 
postal improvements have been introduced 
and adopted with the general approbation of 
the community and the consent of the 
department; but one plan, after scant and 
perfunctory trial, appears to have been 
abandoned. 

The weak link in the postal machinery 
which Mr. A. Clifford-Eskell has sought to 
make sound is that between the sender of 
the letter and the post-oflice at which his 
letter is supposed to have been posted. 
These words are used advisedly, for it is 
not without experience that the writer 
inserts the word “supposed.” There are 
frequent complaints of the non-arrival of 
letters, and the correspondence on this sub- 
ject alone provides no small amount of work 
for the post-office. There are incessant com- 
plaints of the blundering of the post-office 
servants, and very frequently the charge 
breaks down at the weak link just referred 
to. Furious Paterfamiiias, waxing purple 
and suggesting apoplexy, declares: ‘I sent 
my servant to the pillar at the corner of 
Polyanthus Street at five o’clock, and it’s 
monstrous, absolutely monstrous, that Sir 
Peregrine Wigsby did not receive my ietter 
till the next day, when, sir, I ought to 
have received his reply. Sir Peregrine 
thinks with me that it is monstrous.” 
Very well, excellently well, furious Pater- 
familias! You wrote the letter, no doubt. 
You folded it, and you sealed it. You are 
sure you did all this, as post-hour in 
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London is before dinner, and also just 
before that quiet snooze you take till 
the dressing-bell rings. You were per- 
fectly cool when you did all this. You 
wrote a cheque for Binns just before, and 
were particularly fresh and bright, having 
had a—well—little breeze with Mater- 
familias about the victoria that she is 
always harping on, and you are deter- 
mined not to give her. Your memory is 
as unclouded as your reputation. You did 
unquestionably write to Sir Peregrine 
about that affair of the Currypore 
Junction, and the letter was given to 
Mawkins to post at once. So far all is 
sound and clear, and there is no reason 
why Sir Peregrine should not have known 
all about the Currypore—they spell it 
Karipur in the new books — Junction 
before he was finally tucked up for the 
night by his valet. But, as a fact, Sir 
Peregrine did not get your note till late 
next day, and had before that made a nice 
mess of that portion of his fortune invested 
in East Indian securities. Who was the 
culprit? Why was the letter posted 
in Bangalore Terrace, South Kensington, 
not delivered at Simla Gardens in Bays- 
water the same night? Every condition 
was fulfilled, except one. Paterfamilias 
can swear to the writing, stamping, and 
sealing of the letter, and its delivery to 
Binns, the butler, together with his cheque. 
Binns can swear to giving it to Mawkins 
to take to the post, and Mawkins will 
swear—well, for a time—that he posted 
the letter at five o’clock on the day in 
question. He swears this gravely and 
precisely—‘‘Ay, there’s the rub”—too 
precisely. Beware of your exact witness 
who knows precisely where he was on the 
twenty-ninth of February the Leap-year 
before last. Our law-courts afford proof 
every day of the astounding confidence with 
which persons who have never kept a 
diary in their lives will swear to things 
they say they saw many years ago. In 
the majority of cases they think they are 
telling the truth. The writer knows 
people who have deliberately stated not 
only verbally but in writing that they saw 
certain things at a certain date. They had 
no interest in the world save the discovery 
of the truth, in which they imagined they 
were aiding materially, Now when a 
person several years one’s senior says 
deliberately, “I was there, sir; I saw 
him ; I remember it as if it were yester- 
day.’ Do you doubt the testimony of an 
eye-witness?” it is almost enough to shake 








any but the toughest confidence. One hums 
and hahs, ‘‘ Perhaps there is a mistake,” and 
is crushed with, “‘I suppose I can believe my 
own eyes, sir;” and there is an end of the 
business till there is time to refer to better 
authorities, and then the eye-witness turns 
out to have been utterly in the wrong. 
Now Mawkins is not a very clumsy or 
very mendacious servant, and when the 
row bursts over him concerning the post- 
ing of a letter a week or two ago he swears 
throagh thick and thin that he posted it. 
Then the post-office authorities areattacked, 
and reply that the post-mark on the letter 
in question shows that, firstly, it was not 
received on the night in question, but the 
following morning somewhat late, and 
secondly, that it was posted at an office not 
corresponding tothe pillar-postat thecorner 
of Bangalore Terrace. What has Mawkins 
tosay tothis? At first he protests, asserts, 
and reiterates; but after a while he—fearfal 
perhaps of his character—plunges deeply 
into his mind, and suddenly recollects 
that on the night in question he did not 
obey the order of Mr. Binns to post the 
letter ‘‘immeejut,” but had some words 
with his superior officer on the subject 
of dictation and dilatoriness. Somewhat 
excited he went out to post the letter, 
but feeling parched with the heat of 
the discussion made a “ bee line,” not 
for the pillar, but for the Powderham 
Arms round the corner in order to partake 
of the refreshment of beer. By degrees 
it is ascertained that. Mawkins, having 
drunk nearly as much beer as he could 
carry, and having moreover invested a 
week’s wages on a hopeless outsider for 
the Derby, and thereby enriched the 
pocket of Mr. Swisher, the local book- 
maker, felt too heated by those manly 
achievements to find his way to the 
opposite end of the street where the 
postal-pillar has its being, and, therefore, 
handed his master’s letter to Mr. Swisher 
to post for him. Mr. Swisher, on being 
appealed to, makes a clean breast of it. 
He took his friend Mawkins’s letter, he 
avers, and put it in his pocket along with 
a betting-book, a meerschaum pipe, and a 
sporting newspaper, and having to look in 
during the evening at four music-halls and 
seven public-houses became so overcome 
by the pressure of business that he forgot 
all about the ‘‘ blooming” letter. In the 
morning, however, it turned up at his 
house at Brixton, and he is ready to “take 
his davy,” whatever that may be, that he 
sent the “slavey” out with it to the post 
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at once. Marks and dates confirm these 
facts, and it seems that the chain com- 
menced in South Kensington ended some- 
how in Brixton. 

The above is no imaginary case, and 
thousands of. similar instances might be 
supplied of letters sent astray for days 
simply for want of some intelligible system 
of proving that they have been posted at 
all. Servant- maids, especially in cold 
weather, are terrible sinners in neglecting 
to post letters. It is so much easier to 
give them to the baker’s young man, or 
the sprightly butcher, who carry them in 
their pockets, as Mr. Swisher did, only 
for a much longer space of time. Instances 
occur of office-boys destroying letters by 
the score for the sake of stealing the un- 
used stamps. So frequently has this been 
done that many large firms protect them- 
selves against this species of robbery by| 


tinguishing mark perforated on all the 
stamps used by them, so that these stamps 
may be no longer saleable. In all of these, 
cases the writer of the letter thinks he has 
done his duty, and is prepared to pour 
whole carboys of wrath upon the head of 
the postal department, while the cause off 
misadventure is much nearer to him. The 
frequency and the vehemence of the com- 
plaints made of the post-office have several 
times set people thinking whether some 
less cumbrous method than actual regis- 
tration might not be adopted to establish 
proof of postage. This proof of postage 
is at times most important. There are 
many cases in which the law admits proof 
of posting a letter as almost equivalent to 
proof of its delivery; and in all cases in 
which proof of posting is likely to be 
required, solicitors and others are obliged 
to be specially careful in selecting a trust- 
worthy messenger likely to be within reach 
atafature time. Thousandsof small parcels 
are daily sent by tradesmen by ordinary post, 
and it would amount to presumptive proof of 
delivery if they were able to establish the 
fact of postage. A dishonest messenger 
may steal these little parcels, and appa- 
rently this crime is far from uncommon, as 
tradesmen are perpetually hearing com- 
plaints from their customers of the non- 
delivery of the articles duly packed and 
sent to the post-office by a presumably 
trusty hand. 

To meet the difficulty already recognised 
in the Act of 1847 it was recently thought 
well to introduce a system of receipts for 





letters posted, to be issued at one farthing 








@ piece, a. price which would amply—ac- 
cording to the calculations of Mr. A. 
Clifford-Eskell—repay the cost of any 
extra clerks who might be required in the 
larger offices. It is incontestable that the 
vast majority of letters would not require 
proof of postage. Mr. Clifford-Eskell asks 
only that one letter out of five thousand 
shalt be of such importance as to require 
proof of posting to return a profit of two 
hundred thousand pounds a year. This 
calculation may perhaps be a sanguine 
one, but that is hardly the question at 
issue. In questions of public service such 
as the post, telegraphs, and the rest, it is 
rather efficiency than clear gain that is or 
should be aimed at. The necessity for 
establishing preof of posting made slow 
progress in the post-office, and it was not 
till thirty years after the Act of 1847 that 
@ move was made in this direction. In 


having their initials or some other dis- November, 1877, a notice appeared to the 


effect that, in consequence of representa- 
tions made to the Postmaster-General, 
forms of certificate of postage with em- 
bossed halfpenny stamp would be issued 

t several provincial post-offices. Beyond 
an announcement in the Times and the 
local newspapers, and the setting of 

lacards in the windows of the post-offices 
referred to, no attempt was made to give 
publicity to the scheme. Nobody seemed 
quite to understand what it was abont. 
The plan adopted was that the sender of 
the letter was required to fill the address 
of it himself on the halfpenny form he had 
bought, and all the post-office had to do 
was to compare one with the other, and 
having seen that the two were identical to 
stamp the form with the office stamp of the 
day, and then return it to the messenger. 
For this service a halfpenny was clearly 
an exorbitant charge. The original 
scheme of Mr. Clifford-Eskell was there- 
fore not fairly tried in any way, yet, after 
about a twelvemonth’s hole-and-corner ex- 
perience of the mutilated plan, the Post- 
master-General reported that “the system 
under which senders of ordinary letters 
could obtain upon application a certificate 
of the posting of such letters has been 
proved to meet no demand on the part of 
the public, and has now been abandoned.” 
This is truly a splendid exemplification 
of the last development of the art ‘“ how 
not to do it.”” When the penny post was 
forced upon the department a high func- 
tionary said to his subordinates: ‘“ This 
plan we know will fail, but it is your daty 
to take care that no obstruction is placed 
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in its way.” Modern officials are hardly 
so liberal. They exchange a farthing 
scheme for a halfpenny one; they send it 
into the provinces; they give it no 
publicity, and then after a twelvemonth say 
that it “‘meets no demand on the part of 
the public.” That long-suffering body 
should not rest content till Mr. Clifford- 
Eskell’s scheme is fairly tried—that is to 
say, in its integrity and in the metropolis. 





AN INVOLUNTARY EXCURSION. 





Ir anybody had told me a week ago 
that I should spend my Christmas Eve 
on a railway, I should most certainly 
have laughed that ill-advised person to 
scorn as a prophet not even capable of 
vraisemblance. For the last three months— 
ever since, that is to say, we were in a 
position to make joint engagements at all 
—Dick and I had been under the most 
special engagement to spend this particular 
Christmas Eve in . -y different fashion. 
How it was that, inough actually by this 
time quite an old married woman—we 
were married during Dick’s last holiday, 
in October, and had a fortnight’s drenching 
in South Wales to celebrate the event—I 
had never yet been introduced to those 
most important members of my husband’s 
family the Tregellases, is a story too long 
to be told here. But now at Christmas, 
Dick, who had only two days’ leave yet to 
take ont of his annual allowance, was able 
to get away from Wednesday to Monday, 
and on Wednesday evening accordingly I 
was to be introduced in due form to the 
stately circle at Tregellas House, where a 
strictly family party was to be assembled 
in my honour preliminary to the grand 
gathering on Christmas night. 

Shall I confess that I was just a little 
nervous at the ordeal—was, in fact, not 
altogether sorry when, just as we were 
about to start, an important telegram com- 
pelled poor Dick, who, after three months’ 
unmitigated London, was hungering after 
the squire’s well-stocked covers, to trudge 
off growling to his office again, and abandon 
all idea of getting away until the limited 
mail? itwas that strictly family party that I 
dreaded. The grand gathering on Christmas 
Day would be a very different thing, and 
as for travelling down at night, why in a 
comfortable first-class carriage—and Dick 
is an old traveller, who may be safely 
relied on for having everything comfort- 
able about him—why that would be rather 
fun than otherwise. We were going by 








the good old broad - gauge route, too. 
Cousin Robert, who is by way of being 
an authority on such matters, and who 
piques himself upon being up to what he 
calls “the latest moves” upon everything, 
had tried hard to persuade Dick that the 
new route was I forget how many miles 
shorter. But Dick was not to be taken in 
by bits of string and such like 4 priori argu- 
ments, “ Longer road, eh, Bob?” he said. 
“Perhaps it is. But faster coach. Don’t 
mind going thirty miles farther if we do 
it in fifteen minutes less. More for the 
money, you know.” And then Dick paused, 
and calmly appropriated my best gold- 
mounted scissors for the purpose of cutting 
up the string, with which Bob had been 
making his futile demonstration, into ap- 
propriate lengths for tying on the luggage 
labels. 

But when the early dinner-hour came, 
and, instead of the anxiously expected 
rattle of his latchkey in the lock, brought 
only a well-known doubtful rat-tat, 
neither double nor single, at the door, 
a sort of knock-and-a-half, as of a 
messenger who had studied deeply the 
subtleties of social distinction and was 
bent on delicately discriminating his 
own position as by no means a footman 
yet not exactly a friend of the family, I 
began to think the office was going too 
far, and was half inclined to quarrel with 
the chirpy tone in which Dick’s brief 
epistle suggested my starting without him 
and meeting him at the station. And then 
I had to bundle into the cab wit all oar 
belongings by myself, and in due course 
find myself drifting hither and thither in 
the roaring sea of holiday-making humanity 
that surges round the pigeon-holes of the 
Paddington booking-office. Fortunately 
for me I have no tickets to take. Cousin 
Bob’s universal “ wrinkles” have been of 
that much service to us, and he has 
proudly vindicated his claim to superior 
knowingness, by pointing out what neither 
Dick nor I had known before—that our 
chosen company had mercifully provided 
a number of extra booking-offices where 
tickets might be obtained in comparative 
peace at any hour of any day during this 
particular season. Dick, with the usual 
gratitude of the recipient of useful informa- 
tion or advice, has received the suggestion 
with an expression of wonder why so 
simple a plan cannot always be carried ont, 
delivered in a tone which seems rather 
to saddle poor Bob with the responsibility 
of the omission. But he has acted upon 
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the hint—or, rather, has commissioned me 
to act upon it—and as one of the extem 
porised booking-places is within a hundred 
yards of our house, I have had no difficulty 
in providing myself with the necessary cre- 
dentials for a couple of places in to-night’s 
“limited ;” which, as the booking-clerk 
duly informs me, is to-night to start, “‘ by 
permission of Her Majesty’s Postmaster- 
General,” three-quarters of an hour after 
its usual time. 

And if it gets away within an hour of 
that, Cousin Bob opines, we may think 
ourselves lucky. Of all Bob’s travelling 
“wrinkles,” that on which he prides him- 
self the most is the knowing when to stay 
at home. And one of those occasions is 
unquestionably Christmas Eve. 

And, certainly, when I arrive at the 
station, the chances of getting away 
any time between now and New Year's 
Day do seem to the unaccustomed eye 
somewhat problematical. Some small 
percentage at least of intending travellers 
must have availed themselves of the 
facilities for previous booking which I 
have found so convenient. But one would 
certainly not suppose so from a cursory 
inspection of the ordinary booking-office. 
The crowds at the different booking- places 
melt one into the other like so many heaps 
of spillikins, so inextricably interwoven 
that even those who know the proper orifice 
to which to address themselves appear to 
be every now and then drifted by sheer 
force of contrary currents in entirely wrong 
directions, only extricating themselves after 
putting in a vain appearance at an alto- 
gether inappropriate pigeon-hole. Fortu- 
nately the majority of us are in holiday 
humour, and greet these constantly recur- 
ring accidents as philosophically if not quite 
so calmly as they are greeted by the clerks 
inside, who seem to have fully made up 
their minds that if one minute in every three 
be successfully devoted to the actual issue 
of tickets, it is quite in the order of things 
thattheothertwoshould bespent inexplain- 
ing that the particulartickets then demanded 
are not at their disposal. Occasionally some 
super-excitable individual will develop a 
little access of temper on his own account, 
or perhaps arouse a similar exhibition on 
the part of some too sorely tempted neigh- 
bour. Oue irascible little gentleman in 
particular, who, despite the warning shouts 
of a friendly porter, has forced his way in 
remarkably short time by sheer hard 
fighting to the Penzance pigeon-hole, 
breaks out into a perfect litany of objar- 








gation at the clerk’s polite refusal to 
supply him with one of the Reading 
tickets, which, as an enormous placard 
has all along announced within six feet 
of his peppery little nose, are on sale at a 
special booking-place a dozen yards off. 
So vehement is the explosion, and so 
diminutive the body from which it pro- 
ceeds, that I half expect to see the small 
gentleman projected bodily through the 
aperture by sheer force of his own indig- 
nation. In the which case I am afraid 
there would be but very little of that polite 
booking-clerk left for Christmas purposes 
to-morrow. But happily the world hasan 
interest in that polite booking-clerk’s 
existence, and the pressure of some two or 
three score sturdy Britons really on their 
way, so far, to Penzance is too much for the 
small explosive. For a moment or two he 
holds on manfully, clinging to the pigeon- 
hole with both hands, and pouring in threats 
of letters to all the newspapers in the three 
kingdoms over the change which by 
this time the booking-clerk is placidly 
counting out for the benefit of the next 
applicant. But that next applicant is a 
burly Briton, well over six feet high, fat 
and broad in, or indeed out of, proportion, 
and the moment the tale of silver is com- 
plete an avalanche of sturdy flesh and 
blood sweeps the small gentleman clean 
away with the resistless momentum of 
its eighteen or twenty stone, and is gone 
before he has even time to recover his 
breath and turn the stream of his wrath in 
this new direction. So the small gentleman 
eases his mind by blowing up the friendly 
porter, who grins good-humouredly as he 
replies, ‘‘ Yessir—jesso, sir; this way, sir, 
for Reading,” and so pilots him across the 
great hall to the proper bocking-place, 
where I hear him in the distance blowing 
up the booking-clerk, I suppose for not 
being somewhere or someone else. 

And so the crowd seethes and surges, 
and for every lusty holiday-maker who 
achieves his ticket and struggles out 
from the booking-oflice to the platform a 
couple more seem to come pouring in, till 
I begin to think that soon the very booking- 
places themselves will be swept away by 
the human torrent, and passengers, clerks, 
and tickets all jam pell-mell into the train 
together. One satisfaction at all events 


is to be drawn from the turmoil. This 
mass of humanity cannot surely all be 
going by one or even by twotrains. Ours 
I know is the last but one, so there must 
be at least two or three more before 
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it still waiting to be filled. And this 
is the more fortunate as the peculiar 
combination of consonants by which the 
nearest town to Tregellas House is desig- 
nated is quite beyond my humble powers 
of pronunciation. Dick rattles it off as 
easily as clearing his threat, and with a 
somewhat similar effort so far as the 
ears are concerned. For myself, I have 
never got farther than Polwhatsitsname- 
youknow, which is about right, for length 
at all events, if there were not so many 
vowels in it, and answers all purposes 
between Dick and myself. But I doubt 
if it would be sufficient indication for 
a porter in labelling the luggage, and 
it looks odd not to know where one is 
going. Sol keep quite quiet where I am 
with my eye on the door, ready to pounce 
on Dick the moment he arrives, but without 
attempting any more on my own account. 
There is a tall and stately inspector by 
the opposite door, whose uniform cap towers 
calmly above the heads of the swaying 
crowd, through whose tossing, surging, 
clamouring waves I every now and then 
catch sight of his imperturbable counte- 
nance. His eye is on me; but that isnothing, 
for his eye is on everybody. But he has 
already, while I have been standing here, 
plunged at least half-a-dozen times into the 
very stormiest depths of the tide, each time 
rescuing from imminent annihilation some 
deserted damsel or despairing spinster 
with a gallantry in both senses of the word 
which, were it duly reported at the Board 
of Trade, would surely cover his manly 
breast with Albert and other medals inches 
thick. I know that on the very smallest 
provocation he will plunge in and rescue 
me, and then I shall have to confess that I 
don’t know, oratall events cannotsay, where 
Iam going. So whenever I catch his eye, 
which is probably on an average about 
every ten seconds or so, I look hastily the 
other way; ® manceuvre which, on the 
whole, I am inclined to think fixes his 
attention upon me rather more firmly 
than before; possibly, as Dick subse- 
quently suggests, with the idea that I 
have no announceable destination at all, 
but am there with an eye to pocket- 
handkerchiefs—not my own. 

How we should have ultimately decided 
the point I cannot say, but events shortly 
decide it for us. I have been watching with 
some admiration—in the elder sense of the 
word—a young holiday-maker of the period 
making holiday in good earnest. I think 
that young man has put in an appearance at 








every pigeon-hole in the place, and at each 
has conducted a parley of much facetious- 
ness with the long-suffering booking-clerk 
inside. Sometimes the clerk’s patience—for 
even booking-clerks are mortal—seems to 
give way, and then my young excursionist 
talks to him seriously, “like a double- 
Datch uncle,” as he himself phrases it, 
cautioning him against the rise of angry 
passions, and strongly recommending 
him to take the kettle off before it biles 
over. More frequently a determined rush 
from the waiting crowd sweeps our 
facetious friend away, and sends him 
forth to recommence his pranks elsewhere. 
Then he will make an assault upon another 
wicket, beguiling the time meanwhile 
with a running fire of facetix, some deli- 
vered to the world at large, and at times 
caught up and bandied back by other spe- 
cimens of the not exactly golden youth 
vf the period scattered freely among the 
crowd ; some addressed to individuals, 
generally some flustered and bewildered 
old lady, to the final decomposition of 
whose few remaining intellects he will 
devote himself with an energy worthy of 
any number of better causes. As lack will 
have it, his path presently leads him close 
by me, and in a moment his curly-brimmed 
little hat is off, his little walking-switch 
tucked under his left arm, his heels squared 
in the first position, and with a bow which 
seems to fling towards me the perfume of a 
thousand pomatum-pots he exclaims : 

“Bless my soul, miss, I beg your pardon. 
Never caught sight of you till this identical 
moment, s‘elp me! What can I have the 
honour——” 

But my inspector has his eye upon the 
curly-brimmed jokist as upon the other 
members of his tumultuous flock, and my 
would-be cavalier’s speech is cut short by 
the interposition of a stalwart figure in 
undress uniform and a polite but firm 
demand for a sight of his ticket. Ourly- 
brim tries a or two after his manner, 
but all that the most brilliant coruscation 
can extract from the official is the assur- 
ance that Curlybrim’s train is at Number 
Two platform, across the bridge, and will 
be starting very shortly, and in less 
than a minute that temporarily quenched 
youth is on his way to Number Two 
platform, in search, if not of his train, at 
all events of some easier prey than my 
well-protected self. Then the inspector 
turns to me with a polite enquiry whether 
he can be of any service, and at that 
moment a bell rings on the platform and 
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half-a-dozen stentorian voices make them- 
selves heard above the hubbub of the 
crowd in what appears to be the slightly 
ironical demand: “ Any more passengers 
going on ?” 

“ What train is this?” I ask, willing, 
at all events to put off the confession of 
my ignorance a moment or two longer. 

“The 9.25, madame, for——” 

“The 9.25!” I exclaim, in horror, 
glancing up at the clock, which is not yet 
within two minutes of the half-hour. 
“Then your trains are running in time! ” 

Yes; the polite official is happy to say 
they have been got away pretty well so 
far; smiles, even as the whistle sounds 
and the train clanks out of the station, 
a small and altogether imperturbable smile 
at the idea of any conceivable pressure of 
business seriously disorganising the re- 
sources of the line. But my own ticket ? 
Is that procured? And am I for the limited 
mail or the excursion train, and for what 
station ? Perhaps—— 

And then a bright idea flashes across me, 
and taking our tickets from my bag I place 
them silently in the polite official’s hand. 

Oh, yes. Quiteso. Polwhatsitsnameyou- 
know. Bless you, the official rolls it off his 
tongue as though it were nothing out of the 
way. Waiting for the gentleman? Just so. 
Had I taken our places? Ah, then the 
sooner I saw to it the better. If I would 
kindly come with him. And in another 
moment we have glided by some incom- 
prehensible power through the still seething 
crowd in the booking-office to the, for the 
moment, comparatively tranquil platform, 
at the inner end of which the limited mail 
—with several extra carriages and two or 
three additional post-office vans, in which 
rows of shirt-sleeved sorters are already 
hard at work with the preliminaries of 
their night’s struggle against Time and 
Chaos and Christmas Cards—is devouring 
vast piles of mighty mail-bags at a rate 
which mustsurely soon exhaust the supplies 
even of St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 

Should I like the sleeping - carriage ? 
Well, I should very much. But—— 

“What is the charge?” I ask hesita- 
tingly, for Dick likes to be comfortable, 
and likes me to be comfortable too, and I 
don’t want to get scolded for what he may 
call “putting the screw on.” But the 
polite official smiles again. There is no 
extra charge whatever. It is a mere 

uestion of which carriage I may prefer. 
das this is a question which admits of 
easy answer, a bag is speedily placed in 








one of the luxurious couches of the ladies’ 
compartment, and an umbrella in one of 
the I verily believe still more luxurious 
couches in the masculine section, and with 
just a moment to throw open a handy little 
door and reveal a cosy lavatory with a 
gorgeous marble basin in which I can 
wash my hands and face, and a noble 
looking-glass before which to smooth my 
hair, the polite official lifts his cap, turns 
briskiy on his heel, and is gone. 

As he goes he drops from his pocket a 
couple of printed pamphlets. I call after 
him, but an anxious engine, with an evident 
Christmas appointment in the iron bosom 
of its family down Manchester way, is blow- 
ing off its impatient steam with a shrill bass 
roar which effectually drowns my small 
soprano, 80 I sit down on a bench under a 
lamp and try to beguile the time by availing 
myself of the opportunity thus placed in 
my hands of studying the “Special In- 
structions for Christmas Traffic, 1879, 
printed for the use of the Company’s 
servants only.” And a very remarkable 
document it is. I remember when Uncle 
Harry was Extra-Acting-Assistant-Deputy- 
Adjutant-General, or something of that 
kind, at Aldershot, seeing on his table a 
wonderful Order Book containing all the 
arrangements for assembling a partially 
imaginary army of I forget how many 
thousand men, recapturing Farnham, 
supposed to be in possession of an invader, 
relieving Dorking, effecting communica- 
tion with General Fetherhed advancing 
from Shorncliffe, and generally clearing 
the southern counties of an equally 
imaginary foe three or four times as 
strong. But that was a joke to Messrs. 
Tyrrell and Hart’s little arrangements. 
The field of their operations extends 
from Paddington to Penzance, and from 
Bridport to Birkenhead. The eight a.m. 
from Worcester to Newport is told off for 
duty under a goods tank-engine and two 
guards. Mr. Noble—it doesn’t run to 
generals, full, lieutenant, major, or 
brigadier, in old King Coal’s service—is to 
arrange a reserve force of a bank-engine, 
whatever that may be, with a supply of 
carriages at Stourbridge Junction. A 
special, consisting of one first, one 
“compo,” one second, four thirds, a break 
third, and van, is, at 2.20 p.m., to relieve 
the 2.25 ordinary from Birmingham, and 
run light from Knowle to Leamington. 
For a whole week before Christmas Day 
Birmingham’s insatiable appetite for 
turkeys is to be ministered to by an engine 
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kept in continual steam at Salop to run 
special with poultry as required; Mr. 
Hankey, of Salop, advising all principal 
stations of the approach of the all- 
important convoy, out of whose track all 
ordinary goods traffic is to be cleared. 
Some of the directions are a trifle 
mysterious. The ten a.m. from Padding- 
ton is to be “‘lamped,” but whether this is a 
surgical operation or mere prudent precau- 
tion against probable fog is not explained ; 
though possibly the “separate notice issued 
by Mr. Higgins—my two closely printed 
pamphlets of sixty odd pages it appears 
are not sufficient — relative to London 
arrangements and local division” may 
perhaps supplement the deficiency. Then 
every exertion is to be made to keep the 
five p.m. clear of the express. But whether 
the necessity for these special precautions 
in their case arises from any particujar 
jealousy between the trains, or from their 
anticipated freights being of a nature to 
mix less satisfactorily than usual, is again 
left unstated. Tonics, I find, are to be 
freely exhibited, and charity freely pre- 
scribed. Here a train is to be strengthened 
by an infusion of third-class carriages, here 
by an engine or a couple of “compos;” 
the Glyn Neath Bank Engine is to devote 
itself altogether to works of charity, hold- 
ing itself in readiness to assist any of the 
ordinary passengertrains. It is satisfactory, 
too, among all this toil and trouble, 
to find that some trains at least are to 
have a Christmas holiday. The Taff 
Bargeod “ Joint” trains, Mr. Tyrrell tel!s 
us, will not run on Christmas Day; the 
Taff Bargeodites, I suppose, repudiating 
butchers’-meat at Yule-tide, and going in 
exclusively for turkeys. But everybody 
else along the line seems to have his 
work cut ont in very thorough-going 
fashion. Inspector Craig at Paddington, 
assisted by Guard White, is to take charge 
of Number One platform; Inspector 
Simpkins and Guard Bush of Number 
Two. Inspector Wyatt to assume com- 
mand of the luggage vestibule. Lamp 
Foreman Shuff, with six aides-de-camp, 
to assume the post of the sweet little 
cherub and “remain on the top”— 
hope not of the station—to see to 
the lamping of out-going trains. Number 
One Gang and Number Two Gang, 
with half a hundred others, have their 
ay duties assigned, whilst Inspector 
raig is to transfer the whole of the 
regularly appointed men of the Carriage 
Sweeping Gang “to the front,” and 


Foreman Abel—happily named—to scour 
the universe in general till he finds ten 
men not otherwise appropriated for duty 
on the 20th, 22nd, 23rd, and 24th, from 
half-past one p.m. till all up-trains are 
cleared. 

Ten minutes’ study of these interesting 
works is enough to show me two things: 
first, how it comes about that, despite all 
the crush and clamour of Christmas- 
tide, my polite official can afford to 
smile over the idea of his platforms 
not being cleared to time; second, how 
very convenient it must be to have that 
admirable establishment at Hanwell so 
handy to head-quarters. But now another 
bell is ringing wildly, and the never ending 
stream of passengers for the ten o’clock 
excursion at the inner platform breaks 
short off with a howl of dismay as a polite 
but impenetrable line of officials thrusts 
itself across their path, and the connecting 
“bridge” suddenly sinks from before 
their feet to make way for the monster 
engine of the limited mail. That ordinary 
archetype of speed and punctuality is 
already seventeen minutes behind its 
time, not as my official, who has by this 
time returned to my side, is careful to 
inform me from any defect in the railway 
arrangements, but simply because one ton 
after another of mighty mail bags crammed 
to the throat with Christmas literature 
has still continued and is still continuing 
to pour in from St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 
But at last the half-dozen or so of gigantic 
vans are fairly crammed from floor to 
ceiling, the train will be off in half a 
minute more, and no Dick has appeared. 
“Will I go on and leave the gentleman to 
follow me?” “No!” emphatically I 
will not. Mail nor female, limited or un- 
limited, shall induce me to face that awful 
family party for the first time alone; so as 
the huge engine gives its last imperative 
shriek my polite official dives head first 
apparently into both compartments at 
once, and as the train is already well on 
its way towards Penzance emerges again 
in triumph with cloak, bag, umbrella, 
newspaper, magazine, sandwich basket, 
and the rest, all safe and sound. 

Ten minutes more to give Her Majesty’s 
monster time to get safely out of the way, 
and the indomitable bell peals out again, 
and fresh shouts arise of “‘ Any more pas- 
sengers going on ?” by the final westward 
excursion, advertised for ten o’clock. . I 
am beginning to make up my mind that 
we shall have to spend a cheerful Christmas 
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by our own domestic hearth, with nothing 
in the larder and no shops open to provide 
anything, when jast as the last guard puts 
the last whistle to his lips in rushes Dick, 
closely pursued by a many-caped cabman 
clamorous for half-crowns, and scattering 
a little train of sixpences and shillings upon 
the platform as he tears along wildly 
fumbling for his fare. The train is already 
in motion, and crammed to the windows 
from end to end. In my last despairing 
stroll along the platform I declare posi- 
tively I looked into every compartment 
without finding a crevice into which I 
could thrust the point of my parasol, but 
my polite official is master of the situation 
even now. He knows to a baby how 
much humanity each compartment should 
hold, and in which section at the very end 
of the train there is still space for the 
insertion at all events of a married couple, 
who legally at least may be considered as 
one. Dick hasn’t had even time to swear 
before we are fairly scated, cloak, bag, 
umbrella, newspaper, magazine, sandwich- 
basket, all safe, the polite official raises his 
cap for the last time as imperturbably as 
ever, the huge train clanks out into the 
darkness, and I am fairly off on my 
involuntary excursion. 





FLES H-COLOUR. 
PaINTERS assure us that the object most 
difficult to imitate is the living human 
skin. There needs no artist come from 
the studio to tell us this. Humble critics 
though we be, we can easily distinguish 
between the work of nature and the work 
of art. There have been painted draperies 
whose folds we could probe, goblets we 
could place to our lips, perspective interiors 
we might walk into, water we could bathe 
in, flowers and fruits whose perfumes we 
might inhale; but no face or form depicted 
upon @ canvas has ever so far deceived the 
eye as to be mistaken for the reality. 
Perhaps the most successful thing in 
the way of pictorial illusion ever attempted 
is the famous diorama of the siege of Paris 
in the Champs Elysées of the French 
capital. In that interesting work the 
painter, assisted by the mechanist, has 
produced that which, to the most practised 
eye, seems a natural landscape, in which a 
real sky, reai trees and buildings, real 
earthworks, and real cannons appear. 
Figures of men, painted on the flat-surface 
of the canvas—upon which every object is 
traced except that which constitutes the 


foreground — stand out in marvellous 
relief, and, but for their faces, might pass 
for human soldiers. Here, however, art 
has failed, as we are not long in dis- 
covering that the representations under 
our gaze are of paint and not of flesh and 
blood. 

Apelles, from whom so many “ben 
trovato” anecdotes in connection with art 
are derived is reported to have painted a 
basket of fruit so accurately that birds 
came and pecked at it. It is, however, 
somewhat doubtful whether this may be 
accepted as evidence of the artist’s skill, 
when we consider how easily duped are 
those members of the feathered tribe, who 
mistake a clumsily-constructed scarecrow 
for a live peasant, or a lump of chalk for 
a new-laid egg. 

A far better instance of success in 
still-life painting is furnished by the 
story of George Morland, who, being 
unable to pay the reckoning at an inn, 
where the thriftless artist had halted 
during his vagrant wanderings, beat a 
hasty retreat by a low window. On the 
landlord entering the deserted chamber 
he beheld upon a table what appeared the 
untouched meal of his fraudulent visitor, 
but which was actually a painted repre- 
sentation ot the food with its correspond- 
ing plates and dishes. The landlord, at 
first much aggrieved by the non-payment 
of his bill and the damage done to his 
furniture, was easily appeased when a 
certain connoisseur, who happened to 
call at the inn, offered to purchase the 
painted table for a price which more 
than compensated the owner. 

Fiddles, flies, dead game, and other objects 
have been imitated with such fidelity as to 
be regarded by all persons beholding them 
as original or natural productions, and in 
a church on the Continent (I think at 
Genoa) there is a wall so cunningly 
painted as to lead the spectator to believe 
that he is gazing, not upon a flat surface, 
but upon a continuation of the sacred 
interior. 

Several pages might be devoted to a 
record of similar art illusions in reference 
to inanimate subjects, but of stories in 
which the representation of a human 
countenance has passed muster for the 
living reality, the majority are fabulous, 
while the best authenticated have usually 
been connected with certain external 
circumstances which have in somé way 
assisted in the deception. It is related 
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that when viewed for the first time in a 
semi-darkened chamber near a table at 
which it was placed, the son of the 
emperor began to converse with it, being 
under the impression that he was ad- 
dressing his own father. Under similar 
circumstances did Cardinal Pescia kneel 
before Raffaele’s likeness of Leo the Tenth 
and present to it bulls for signature, 
believing the picture to be the pope 
himself. 


Sculptors have endeavoured to give life 
and animation to their marble productions 
by the employment of paint, and by 
tinting the eyes and hair; waxworks 
have also done their best to deceive the 
eye in various ways; and a word might 
be said of that wonderful flesh-colour 
which in our youth was intimately as- 
sociated with our dolls, our toy theatres, 
our pantomimes, our Guy Fawkes’s, and 
our silk stockings; but to these and other 
efforts to reproduce the human epidermis 
the moral saying, “flesh is weak,” might 
not unfitly be applied. 

Since the time of Giotto and Cimabue 
the list of painters who have been remark- 
able as colourists is very small indeed. 
Michael Angelo, though a giant in all 
else that he attempted, was certainly not 
what is understood as a colonurist, and 
since Michael Angelo lived there have 
been innumerable artists who have suc- 
ceeded in every department of art except 
that of flesh-painting. Snuch striking ex- 
ceptions as Titian, Rembrandt, Vandyke, 
Velasquez, Murillo, Paul Veronese, Gior- 
gione, the Carracci, Correggio, Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, and Etty have been few 
and far between; and in more modern 
times, when art competition has been 
greater than ever it was, painters of their 
rank have been even proportionately rarer. 

Of those who have mastered the difficult 
department of colour a distinction must 
again be made between the limner of youth 
and the limner of age; for there are many 
who fail in the one and yet succeed notably 
in the other. Thus it not unfrequently 
happens that a portrait-painter is far 
happier as a delineator of men than of 
women and children, and vice versa. 
Rembrandt himself is best known by his 
pictures of elderly people, belonging, for the 
most part, to the least comely class ; though 
it might easily be presumed that so great 
a master of colour and character was 
capable of accomplishing almost anything 
with the brush. 

No subject is open to more controversy 








than that of flesh-painting, for every 
artist, unless he follow a particular school 
or master, has his own way of viewing 
nature. Give a dozen brothers of the 
brush the same model to copy from, and 
thongh the result may in each case be 
satisfactory, no two will be found to re- 
semble each other in point of tone, harmony, 
and modus operandi. To one the object 
before him has appeared sombre and 
subdued ; to another all is bright, vivid, and 
fresh ; a third has been impressed by grey 
and pearly tones; a fourth has gazed as 
through a mist or a glass which is dimmed 
by frost; while a fifth has observed as if a 
magnifier interposed between him and the 
object he has striven to imitate. 

Upon one canvas the colours will have 
been thickly and firmly laid, exhibiting 
such roughness and impasto that the 
picture can be adequately judged of only 
at a given distance. Upon another the 
hues have been placed lightly and thinly, 
displaying the utmost smoothness and 
delicacy. The flesh tints belonging to this 
work have been secured only after many 
coats of paint have been applied, assisted 
by thin glazes of colour and oil adminis- 
tered towards the finish; those appertain- 
ing to this have been accomplished at once 
without any preparatory groundwork or 
subsequent retouching. 

To the first of these two opposite 
methods belong the Titian and Reynolds 
schools; to the last those of Velasquez, 
Vandyke, and the more modern painter 
Fortuny. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, after much study 
of his favourite masters and many studio 
experiments, arrived at the conclusion 
that the human epidermis, with its lights 
and shadows, its middle-tints and greys, 
could best be imitated with the fewest 
and simplest colours. He was in the 
habit of dissecting, as it were, the flesh 
tints of his predecessors. Thus he would 
discover that a certain head by Correggio 
was painted in “dead-coloured white, with 
black or ultramarine in the shadows; and 
over that is scambled thinly and smooth a 
warmer tint.” Similarly the Adonis of 
Titian in the Colonna Palace he describes 
as being composed of “ dead-coloured 


white, with the muscles marked bold; the 
second painting has scumbled a light- 
colour over it; the lights a mellow flesh- 
colour ; the shadows in the light parts of a 
faint purple hue; at least, they were so at 
That purple hue seems occasioned 
and the 
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by blackish shadows under, 
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colour scumbled over them.” “TI copied the 
Titian,” he adds, “with white, umber, 
minio, cinnabar, and black; the shadows 
thin of colour.” 

In a memorandum book which our 
English portrait-painter kept in the year 
1755, when he was receiving only five 
guineas for a head, is entered the follow- 
ing recipe for flesh-painting: “ Black, 
blue-black, white, lake, carmine, orpiment, 
yellow ochre, ultramarine, 214 varnish.” 
At a later period Reynolds altered his 
system, as it is pretty generally known 
that for his flesh he employed raw umber, 
Indian red, Vandyke brown, yellow ochre, 
raw sienna, vermilion, crimson lake, 
ivory black, blue-black, and flake white. 
Strange to say, some of these pigments 
are altogether avoided by more than one 
great colourist. 

All colours were equally valuable to the 
late Spanish painter Mariano Fortuny, 
whose colouring was as brilliant and true 
to nature as his drawing was graceful and 
accurate. His method of work consisted, so 
to speak, in the absence of all conventional 
method. He was what is termed a “once” 
painter; that is, he endeavoured to match 
the object before him at once, without any 
preliminary groundwork or subsequent 
retouching. His work was accomplished 
piecemeal, one portion being completed at a 
single sitting before a fresh portion was 
begun. It is well known that if a head 
or any part thereof did not “ come right,” 
as artists term it, before the day’s labour 
was over, Fortuny would wipe or scrape 
it clean off the canvas and begin afresh 
on another occasion. 

Fortuny was one of the few painters who 
have succeeded in producing work which 
will bear close inspection, and yet appear 
equally effective when viewed at a distance. 
This is generally admitted to be one of the 
most difficult things to accomplish in art, 
as it very frequently happens that a 
picture, however carefully executed and 
highly finished, will lose half its charm 
when a few yards interpose between it 
and the spectator, while a work which has 
been broadly treated, and cannot possibly 
be approached, will, when inspected at a 
distance, seem smooth and’ sufficiently 
complete. 

In one of the galleries at Florence there 
is a man’s head painted with such extra- 
ordinary attention to detail that every 
hair, over as well as under the brow, 
might be counted, and the shaved portion 
of the face, which is represented by in- 





numerable dots corresponding with those 
observable in a man’s beardless counten- 
ance, might be similarly reckoned. In the 
same manner are the pores of the skin 
so faithfully transcribed as to bear in- 
spection through the most powerful 
magnifying glass, and the eyes are treated 
in such a way that an oculist might study 
them with advantage. 

After contemplating this remarkable 
production, the spectator wonders whether 
art has not achieved its completest 
triumph, and whether it is possible to 
match nature more accurately. But with 
all its marvellous elaboration, and decep- 
tive as the work actually is when closely 
examined, many of its merits disappear 
and give place to blemishes when the 
picture is observed at a given distance. 
For some reason, which a painter or a 
connoisseur might explain, the flesh 
appears as if composed of cream or wax. 

Some artists have pet colours, so to 
speak, which they use more freely than 
any others, and thus it is that painters 
of reputation are easily recognised by the 
prevailing tone of their work. Here is 
one for whom brown seems an indis- 
pensable pigment; here is another who 
appears to accomplish nothing without a 
brick-dust red; a third luxuriates in 
cream colour and buff; while for a fourth, 
hues resembling brimstone - and - treacle 
seem to have a strange fascination. On 
the other hand there are those who 
cherish a positive antipathy to certain 
colours, and who declare war to the 
(palette) knife, now to Vandyke brown, 
now to Indian red, to burnt sienna, to 
Antwerp blue or to crimson lake—pig- 
ments which to some are indispensable. 

Most strange and varied are the hues 
employed by artists, and to the unlearned 
in such matters it seems incomprehensible 
how some of them should actually be 
required to do duty, especially in the 
portrayal of a human countenance. The 
very names are in many cases unfamiliar. 
It would perhaps never occur to the out- 
sider that “mummy,” which he had always 
associated with Egyptian embalmments, 
was a brown used by some artists for their 
shadows. He might well be puzzled to 
comprehend what difference there existed 
between this colour and bone brown, or 
between the latter and Capphah brown, 
manganese brown, Pront’s brown, Van- 
dyke brown, Verona brown, madderine 
brown, and madder brown. As well 
might he be expected to distinguish 
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between flake white, Chinese white, per- 
manent white, silver white, barytes white ; 
cremnitz white, white lead, and zinc white; 
or to explain the precise nature of ceru- 
leum, verdigris, cobalt, orpiment, cad- 
mium, oxide of chromium, smalt, bistre, 
Cassel earth, verditer, aureolin, Italian 
pink, and Rubens’s madder. It would 
scarcely be surprising if such.a ome were 
in doubt whether burnt sienna, mars 
orange, Chinese orange, lemon yellow, burnt 
brown ochre, warm sepia, sugar of lead, 
and dragon’s blood were not connected 
with fruit and confectionery, or whether 
violet carmine and burnt carmine did not 
belong to heroines and martyrs of romance. 
Yet these and many equally strange names 
are perfectly comprehensible to artists— 
more particularly to those who follow thede- 
partments of landscape and water-colours. 

Wilkie’s favourite pigment was asphal- 
tum, or bitumen, which at one period he 
used unsparingly not only in his flesh 
shadows but in other portions of his work. 
This rich transparent brown, which has a 
strange fascination for most artists, is, 
nevertheless, a most pernicious pigment, 
being far from permanent, with a tendency 
to crack and discolour, as is too clearly 
shown in many a chef d’wuvre of our 
Scottish genre painter. 

From the earliest periods there have 
been fashions in art as in everything else, 
and hence have arisen what are called 
schools of painting. An artist has but to 
make himself remarkable for some distin- 
guishable feature in his art, and his manner 
will soon become popular. 

Let him transcribe nature as if seen 
through a microscope, which his critics 
and admirers, for want of a better title, 
call Pre-Raphaelitism; and soon there will 
gather a small army of enthusiasts, dubbing 
themselves Pre- Raphaelites, who paint after 
the same pattern. In a few years the 
popular one alters his views and adopts 
the broad or slap-dash style, in direct 
opposition to that hitherto approved of. 
Then the Pre-Raphaelites, dropping their 
microscopes, assume the whitewash-brush, 
and lay on their colours after the fashion 
of scene-painters. 

Someone presently discovers that ani- 
mate nature is best copied in the open air 
—an example previously set by Titian and 
other early masters—and forthwith a num- 
ber of gentlemen of the brush, quitting their 
comfortable studios, betake ensiieen to 
the house-tops, or to back- ens, and pose 
their models al fresco; or the master may be 





impressed by the belief that human flesh 
shows to best advantage when more than 
half enveloped by shadow, in which case his 
enthusiastic followers place their subjects 
against the solitary window of a dimly- 
lighted chamber and abandon themselves 
to sombreness and gloom. 

Most artists attach great importance to 
the backgrounds of their pictures. There 
are those who have a preference for a 
bright blue sky, or a cloudy and stormy 
firmament, while others show off their 
flesh tints against a deep rich crimson 
ground, a dark brown, or an invisible green. 
Others again consider drab, yellow, or 
stone-colour more becoming. 

The painting of a head with its har- 
monious surroundings might not in- 
appropriately be compared to a dramatic 
performance, in which the leading charac- 
ter is rendered more striking when well 
supported by those who fill subordinate 
parts and by the scenic accessories. Some 
painters will, however, sacrifice everything 
in their work which might otherwise tend 
to destroy the brilliancy and vividness of 
their flesh tints, and hence portrait-painters 
are sy mod careless in the matter of 
hands, dress, and other things. 

The unfortunate artist who has not 
yet risen to eminence and consequent 
independence of action in his profession, 
is often sadly restricted in this respect 
when certain of his patrons insist upon 
the introduction or suppression of details 
which as frequently as not prove fatal to 
his fame. Queen Elisabeth, in sitting for 
her portrait, made it a condition that the 
artist should introduce no positive shadow 
in her royal countenance, and hence 
me | is left with a flat as well as a 
flattered representation of her majesty. 
The Chinese monarch who regarded the 
shaded side of Romney’s portrait of George 
III. as so much dirt is another instance of 
the difficulties which an artist encounters 
in the matter of satisfying patrons. 

Reynolds has left many stories in con- 
nection with fastidious sitters. One of 
these refers to a gentleman who desired to 
be painted with his hat on his head instead 
of in his hand, the latter position being 
more customary at the period when Sir 
Joshua chose conventional attitudes after 
the manner of his old master Hudson. It is 
said that when the likeness was sent home, 
the wife of the sitter found to her surprise 
that her husband had not only one hat on 
his head but another under his arm! 

Others besides Reynolds could doubtless 
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supply innumerable stories of a similar 
character. What portrait-painter has not 
met with the double-chinned dowager who 
declines to have that superfluity of her 
face introduced in her picture on the score 
of unbecomingness, or the lady with 
the prominent teeth who will not be 
represented with an open mouth. How 
often have not grey hair been con- 
verted into raven black, green eyes into 
celestial blue, sallow skins into pink and 
white complexions, and corpulent busts into 
slim and graceful figures? What limner 
of faces has not been requested to be 
particular respecting the “ pleasing” but 
artificial smirk of his sitter, and to bear in 
mind that there is actually no “tone ” or 
“ depth,” as the artist would have it, on her 
fair countenance, but that it is white even 
unto chalkiness, just as her skin is smooth 
and highly polished, and not rough and 
thick with paint, as in the picture ? 

How many gaudy costumes, jewel- 
bedecked fingers, impossible accessories, 
have not been insisted upon by patron or 
patroness, who is indifferent whether the 
predominance of blue or any other vivid 
colour does or does not spoil the general 
harmony of the picture ? 

With such difficulties to contend with, 
there is little wonder if a young and 
promising portrait-painter frequently fails 
in the matter of his flesh-colour. With a 
slight paraphrase of the poet, one might 
say of him and his handiwork: “ Let him 
paint an inch thick, to this complexion it 
must come.” 


SET IN A SILVER 
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SEA. 


THE PROLOGUE. 


THE LEGEND OF THE SILVER ISLE. . 


PART I. THE SIN (CONTINUED). 


Tey resumed their journey over the 
stony ranges, upward and ever upward. 
He made no effort to turn her from her 
purpose. Side by side they walked, 
treading in dead footsteps. The lower 
world grew less, and the lights in the isle 
so faint that they could now scarcely be 
distinguished. The unknown world was 
before them. 

“Your brother and you,” said Evan- 
geline, “did not walk this road in silence 
last night ? ” 

“We spoke of many things, of many 
persons, chiefly of you.” 

“ Of none other ?” 





“T have said, of many.” 

“You had a mother who died years 
since, and whom you loved. Your brother 
has told me of her, and friends who knew 
her have mentioned her name to me with 
tenderness and reverence. Did she find 
no place in your converse ?” 

“You are torturing my soul with your 
questions ! ” 

“ Are you pleading to me for pity? I 
balieved you to be bold and heroic. No 
man in the isle could cope with you in 
daring. What should turn you back when 
once you had resolved? Fear? You had 
not, then, your brother’s nature. Be silent 
if you choose, and leave me to find my 
way alone.” 

He continued, in a set, stern voice: 
“We spoke of our mother, and recalled 
all the tender reminiscences of the past, 
commencing at our childhood’s days. 
The stream we used to bathe in; our 
woodland rambles; ourdreams; our fancies; 
our vow to live our lives together, to share 
each other’s joys, each other’s woes—a 
vow repeated when our judgments ripened 
and we were men. We dallied with sweet 
memories. Hold!” he cried suddenly. 
“Take not another step forward! It is 
death! On the edge of this precipice we 
kissed, and parted.” 

“ At whose desire ?” 

“At his. He wished to be alone.” 

The crescent of the moon rose over 
the snow mountain, and Evangeline 
saw that they were standing upon the 
brink of a narrow precipice, which shelved 
sheer down into an awfal chasm, formed 
by the splitting of the rocks on either side. 
No man’s eye conld pierce the gloom, and 
no man’s foot could tread the perilous 
descent. 

“And then?” whispered Evangeline. 
“And then? Proceed. There is more to 
tell.” 

“T walked slowly away. Had my will 
been in my own control, I should have 
fled in haste, but a demon held me in his 
power. My feet were as heavy as lead; I 
could scarcely drag them on. Exhausted, 
I was forced to stop and rest; and when 
I would have continned my path to the 
valley, an unseen force pulled me to the 
spot where I had left my brother. My 
feet were free now; I hastened quickly 
back. I found him here, lying on the 
ground, kissing a love-lock you had given 
him. The madness of jealousy, suddenly 
aroused to action, fell upon my soul and 
blinded me! The air was thick with 
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phantoms! Voices cried to me: ‘ Here lies 
he who bars your way to heavenly happi- 
ness! What deed is too terrible for dear 
love’s sake?’ I raised a mass of rock, 
and hurled it forward. It thundered down 
the abyss. When sight was restored to 
me, I saw not my brother!” 

The girl inclined her body towards him, 
and gasped in horror: 

“Not a sound? Not a cry? 
without a sign!” 

He scorned to lie. 

“A wail rose from the abyss. 
name—Evangeline! ” 

“His last word! His last thought! 
Oh, God be praised that he was mine in 
death, as in life!” 

She knelt swiftly upon the brink of the 
precipice. He held her tight so that she 
should not fall over. The moon’s light 
had grown stronger now, and she could 
see more clearly. Her eyes searched the 
ground with feverish eagerness, and found 
what they sought—stains of blood upon 
the rocks, the life-blood of her lover lying 
dead in the black depths below! She 


Gone, 


Your 


pressed her lips to them, and kissed them 
again and again with sobs and cries of 
love, and presently, when her paroxysm 


was over, she rose, and with a sudden and 
violent effort, twisted herself from the 
grasp of the man who held her. The 
movement was so unexpected that he had 
no power to prevent it, else it were an 
easy task for him to have borne the slight 
and fragile girl to a place of safety. 

“Stand where you are!” she cried. 
“Move but a hair’s breadth towards me, 
and I fling myself into this dread chasm!” 

They were separated by more than an 
arm’s length, and he dared not stir. The 
girl’s voice convinced him that her life 
hung upon his slightest movement. Firm 
and still as the rocks around them he 
stood, with his dark eyes fixed upon Evan- 
geline; and she, like a white spectre in 
the light of the moon, faced him with 
steadfast look. 

“ Have you more to say ?” she asked. 

“T have told youall. I have darkened 
your life; but a star shines for you and 
me—my love, my deep, unutterabie love 
for Evangeline ! ” 

‘What would you have of me?” 

“The redemption of your pledge.” 

“T do not understand you.” 

“In life you were his; now, you are 
mine. I have made you so by my crime! 
I claim you!” 


“It is true,” she murmured. “I am 





Do 


his, or yours. But if I were dead 
If I 


not stir! There is danger in it! 
were dead x 

“‘T should follow you to the other land.” 

“ Who, then, would claim me—you, or 
your brother?” Slowly she unwound the 
girdle of roses round her waist, and dropped 
them into the abyss. “There is but one ne 
of salvation for you—to live, when I am 
gone, and endeavour to expiate the crime 
which has blasted the happiness of three 
lives. If you do not this, my hate shall 
follow you through the life beyond the 
grave, and, with my hate, his who lies 
below awaiting me! I have no feeling 
but sorrow for you now; I pity you from 
my heart. May God pardon you, as I do! 
But before you meet us in the hereafter, 
you must wash the blood-stains from your 
soul! I charge you to live and perform 
this work of repentance, for my sake, 
whom you have destroyed, for your 
brother's, whom you have slain. This is 
my bridal night—here is my bridal couch! 
Farewell!” 

She allowed herself to fall backwards 
into the abyss, and the man stood alone 
upon the brink ! 

PART Il.—THE EXPIATION. 

Ar sunrise the following morning the 
islanders went to the church to seek 
Evangeline. It was already known that 
she had not passed the night in ber home. 
In the church they found only the tablets 
left by Evangeline upon the altar, and 
written on them these words : 


“None but I am guilty. The sin is 
mine, and mine only, and I go to atone 
for it. Be merciful to me, as God will 
be! If you can think of me with tender- 
ness, I shall be glad. I shall know, for 
my spirit will live for ever in this dear 
isle. “* EVANGELINE.” 


The sin was hers? Whatsin? They 
gazed at each other with questioning 
looks. Evangeline, the pure, the spotless 
maid, the child of their hearts, gone from 
among them with a sin upon her soul! 
They would have scorned themselves had 
they for a single moment allowed the 
belief to linger in their minds. 

Whither had she gone? The last that 
was seen of her was when she was standing 
on the heights the previous night, she 
and the brother who had remained with 
her in the church. Their forms could be 
but dimly distinguished from the valleys, 
for mists were on the mountains, and there 
was no moon; but it was observed that 
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she and the brother were at peace with 
one another. Their attitudes proclaimed it. 

Her spirit would live for ever in this 
dear isle! Was she, then, dead? They 
dared not give utterance to the thought. 
Bat they mourned for her as for one lost. 

“She has gone from us,” they said, 
“our sweet Evangeline, in the flower of 
her youth!” 

Old men and women wept as they 
would have done at the death of a beloved 
daughter, and the younger ones went 
about their duties oppressed with a heavy 
weight of sadness. They had lost more 
than a friend: they had lost a child, a 
sister, in whom their brightest hopes were 
centred. Every household felt the bereave- 
ment. Truly their hearts went out to the 
hapless Evangeline. 

ut was she really dead? If so, they 
must find her body, and bury it in the 
sweetest spot in their beautiful isle, where 
flowers would bloom and birds would sing 
above her grave. The performance of this 
last sad office was a sacred duty. 

By the aid of the bridal flowers 
which were scattered on the road they 
tracked Evangeline up the heights. 
Their search was vain—they discovered 
nothing. Beyond a certain point all 
traces were lost, and nought remained to 
direct them farther. They returned to 
the plains in sad perplexity. Every flower 
they found was treasured, and distributed 
among Evangeline’s dearest friends. For 
long, long afterwards the faded leaves 
were shown by the old people to their 
grandchildren, and Evangeline’s story 
told, with tearful eyes and in tones of 
tenderness. 

Later in the day wrath was mingled 
with sadness. A guilty deed had been 
perpetrated —a mystery was in their 
midst, and the clue was in the hands of 
those who held aloof from them. Where 
was the bridegroom who had brought deso- 
lation and death to Evangeline? Where 
the brother, to whom, but a few hours 
— they had entrusted the unfortunate 
girl 

At the end of a fortnight he suddenly 
appeared among them. The news spread 
from one end of the Silver Isle to the 
other, and the islanders ran out to meet 
him. They gazed upon him with wonder. He 
had grown twenty years older in less than 
that number of days. His hair and beard 
were gray; his eyes were wild with inward 
suffering ; his cheeks were furrowed with 
deep lines; and the corners of his lips 








were drawn in. He looked like one whose 
mind and body had received a shock from 
which it was impossible to recover. 

The islanders received him with sincere 
compassion, deeming him crazed at the 
tragedy which had visited those who were 
near and dear to him. But when they ap- 
proached him, he shrank from them, and 
gazed at them, now vaeantly as he would 
have gased at strangers, now fiercely as he 
would have gazed at enemies. They held 
consultation among themselves, and de- 
cided that it was necessary they should ask 
this man certain questions, and that he 
should answer them. It might be that he 
was the only human being in whose power 
it was to give them information of the fate 
of Evangeline and her lover. 

He strode past the houses in silence, and 
the islanders confronted and questioned 
him. He shook them off savagely, and 
took no notice of their words. He had 
come to the plains with a purpose in his 
mind, and he walked straight to the house 
of the priest. 

‘* Land, and cattle, and grain, are mine,” 
he said to the priest, without preliminary. 
“Sit you down, and take reckoning of 
them from my lips.” 

The priest obeyed him, as in the past all 
men had done, and noted every particular 
furnished him by the unhappy man, who 
then in simple words dictated a deed of 
gift of all his property, to be disposed of 
in the service of the poor and of God. 
Even in the Silver Isle there were men 
less fortunate than their fellows. 

“T come to you,” he said gloomily to the 
priest, ‘‘ because I know you to be a just 
man. I dispossess myself of all worldly 
wealth. Dispose of it in such a manner as 
may bring happiness and comfort to some.” 

“T will hold it,” said the priest gently, 
“in trast for you. In a little while; when 
your mind is calmer, you will resume your 
place among men, chastened by the grief 
which afflicts you.” 

“T have lost my place, and can never 
regain it, shall never strive to regain it. 
You have known me from childhood, and 
have never known me to waver. I shall 
not waver now by a hair’s breadth ”’—he 
shuddered as the words escaped his lips, 
for they had been spoken by Evangeline 
when they stood together by the abyss 
which was now her grave—‘ from the 
resolution I have formed. Ihave sworn a 
solemn oath never, after I quit these plains, 
to vi t them again, and never again to 
speak to mortal man. To break this oath 
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would further imperil what is already im- 
perilled—my soul! My business with 
mankind is at an end, and the words I 
speak to you this day are irrevocable. I 
deemed it right to come once more among 
you, and make this disposition of my 
wealth. It is done, and I stand naked 
before heaven. Look upon me as a dead 
man, and waste no thought upon me.” 

He turned to go, but the priest with 
gentleness detained him. 

“My son,” he said, raising his hands, 
“Jet me bless you!” 

‘‘God forbid,” cried the man, “that I 
should be so base as to bend my head! 
Priest, I am not worthy of a blessing; nor 
will man’s prayers avail me. What re- 
mains for me to do rests only with myself.” 

He would have departed without another 
word, but was not permitted. The chief 
men in the isle had formed themselves 
into a tribunal, and they demanded that 
he should appear before them. For a 
moment he debated whether he should 
obey the order; assuredly it depended 
upon himself, for it was scarcely likely 
violence would be offered him if he refused ; 
bat he attended without resistance, and 
folding his arms, stood before the chiefs 
of the Silver Isle, erect as of old, with 
steady eyes and haughty demeanour. They 
were assembled on a platform built in the 
centre of an open space of ground, within 
which, at stated times of the year, athletic 
games were indulged in by the youth of 
the isle. Around the platform were gathered 
at least a couple of hundred of the islanders, 
men and women. 

“Have you constituted yourselves my 
judges?” asked the brother; ‘‘and if so, 
for what am I to be judged P” 

“We are your friends,” said the oldest 
man there, “‘as we have ever been, and we 
desire to soften, not to harden. We know 
your iron will, and how indomitable you 
are in your resolves. But no man is in- 
fallible and immaculate. Human judg- 
ment, under the influence of passion, is 
but a will-o’-the-wisp, leading us too often 
astray in matters of great moment; and 
if, suffering as you are suffering—for it is 
plain to all of us that your soul has been 
wrought—you have resolved to depart 
without a word of explanation regarding 
the events which have thrown the isle into 
mourning, I ask you inthe name of justice 
to pause and reflect. Youand your brother 
were ever just. You have lived among us, 
honoured and revered. We have sub- 
mitted ourselves to you in matters of life 





and death, and your will was law. We look 
now for jastice at your hands.” 

“ How shall I render it?” 

“ By satisfying our reasonable demands. 
Evangeline was our daughter, and her 
honour is ours.” 


“She is pure and stainless ! ” 
“Who believe otherwise? Our 
belief in her ity comes not from our 


hearts: it is in our conscience—a fixed 
faith—as is our faith in God. But our 
hearts are also bound to her by a feeling 
more selfishly human than our belief in 
a Hereafter and in the greatness of the 
Supreme. Look around you upon the 
women who have followed you with eyes 
of love and devotion as the embodiment 
of what is noblest and best in our erring 
natures. Your name was ever upon our 
lips; you were held up as an example. 
Shall you now, by an act which reason 
cannot justify, destroy the heroic standard 
you have created and set up in the isle P 
You will see how closely it touches us, 
whose aim it is to live honest lives. 
You will shake our faith in human justice 
and manly honour if you depart in silence 
from amongst us. Evangeline, an orphan, 
was left to our care; she was our daughter, 
our sister, our precious flower, who grew to 
womanhood in our midst with a heart as 
pure as the heart of alily. She drew us 
nearer to heaven by her sweetness. There 
beats not a heart in the isle that is not in 
mourning for Evangeline. We seek know- 
ledge of her, and you alone can give it. If, 
as many suspect there is between you and 
her a secret which may not be divulged, 
we do not press you to divulge it. We stand 
only within our rights.” 

“Demand them.” 

“ Where is Evangeline P” 

“She is dead!” 

Prepared as they were for it, the answer 
came upon them like a new grief. Tears 
streamed down their faces, and sobs burst 
from manya bosom. Among them all the 
brother alone stood outwardly unmoved. 

“Where is your brother?” they pre- 
sently asked : 

“ He is dead.” 

This news also shook them, and it was 
many moments hefore they asked : 

“‘ Lived he on the morning he was to be 
united to Evangeline ? ” 

“‘ He died,” was the reply, “ before we 
met together in the church.” 

“ And Evangeline knew it not—had no 


forewarning of it?” 
“She knew it not. She had no fore- 
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warning of it. Think of her as she was| With head sunk upon his breast, as 
on that fatal morning, radiant and beau- though ashamed to meet the sunlight that 
tiful, animated by life’s sweetest promise, , shone upon the land, he descended the plat- 











and ask yourselves whether it were pos- 
sible she could have seen the cloud that 
was hanging over her.” 

By the manner of his answer he shifted 
a certain responsibility from his shoulders 
to theirs. The question had been hastily 
asked, and was immediately repented of. 
They derived a sad satisfaction from the 
knowledge that Evangeline’s lover had 
not been false to her. Their faith in him 
was restored ; he had played no base part. 

“We sought Evangeline,” said the 
spokesman of the tribunal, “and could 
not find her. We feared that she was 
dead, and desired to give her Christian 
burial.” 

“Tt is impossible. She died for love, 
and cast herself from the heights into an 
unfathomable abyss. Her body is lost. 
Only her spirit remains.” 

“On the altar of the church we found 
these tablets. They are yours. Knew you 
what she wrote on them ? ” 

“T did not know.” 

They gave them into his hands, and 
he read Evangeline’s last words to the 
islanders, and, as he read, his forced calm- 
ness forsook him. In a voice shaken by 
passion he said : 

“She accused herself falsely. It was 
the only false action of her life. No sin 
lies at her door. Be sure of that. I 
speak with certainty of knowledge, and 
shall not, dare not say more. There is a 


form and moved slowly away. They gave 
him ample room, and no man attempted 
to remonstrate with him or to persuade 
‘him to remain. Some terrible import, 
conveyed more by his manner than his 
words, caused them to shrink from him 
as from one accurat. Yet, in after times, 
a few, more tender than the rest, reproached 
themselves for not giving him one parting 
| compassionate word or look. 
| He went from among them, and during 
| the following few weeks built himself a 
hut in the most savage and inaccessible 
| part of the range leading to the basin of 
\snow. If, before he took up his residence 
there, that dangerous mount was avoided, 
it became now shunned by all, for in some 
mysterious way a suspicion of the truth 
stole into the minds of the islanders, 
which, growing stronger and stronger as 
they put together the links of circum- 
stantial evidence, gradually settled into 
the belief that the wretch who lived upon 
that evil spot was a murderer, and had 
shed his brother’s blood. With the weight 
of this conviction upon them, they were 
uncertain what course to pursue. Some 
talked of dragging him from his hut, and 
accusing him of the crime; and some, 
more violent, were for putting him to 
death without trial. These wild im- 
pulses were overruled by the elders of the 
isle. 

“Justice must not be outraged,” they 
said. ‘ What proofs have we? and with- 








secret between me and her which may not 
be divulged. My presence here to-day is | 
due to my resolve to rid myself of all | 
worldly possessions, so that I may prepare | 
my soul to meet its Maker—to meet Evan- | 
geline’s soul in the world beyond this. I | 


out proof, how can we condemn ? ” 

They deliberated gravely, and called in 
the priest to their aid. 

“To punish upon suspicion,” he said, 
“would be to add crime to crime. Only 


do not ask you to waste a gentle thought | out of his own lips can he be proved guilty. 


upon me; I do not ask you to hold me in 
affectionate remembrance. You can ren- 
der me but one service—the service of 
forgetfuluess. Blot me out from your 
memories from this day henceforth, for no | 
man or woman in this isle shall ever again 
hear my voice—shall ever again stand 
face to face with me in friendly inter- 
course! Farewell for ever ! ” 


He has sworn a solemn oath never again 
to speak word to mortal man, and you can 
as easily compel the mountain to speak as 
compel him to break his vow. Leave him 
to God. Is he not already suffering the 
tortures of a lost soul? God be merciful 
to him, a sinner!” 

So he was left in peace, to live his 
wretched, desolate life. 
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